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THE PHILOSOPHER OF WESTMINSTER'S LAST KICK. 

THE RULING PASSION. 

AAX* ItXtVffefAiitai <rts ata/y 
nXofrev jM-ovuv atfcu £u&IP. 

Omnis enim res. 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque pulchris 
Divitiis pareut ; quas qui construxerit, ille 
Clarus erit — fortis— ;itistus, sapiens, etiam et Rex, 
Et quidquid volet — Hoe. 

The above legends in Greek and Roman characters, being interpreted, 
come just to this, that a man with money in his pockets, may be and 
do- what be pleases — and it is even so. Society has come to that pass, 
that wealth, not charity, covers any multitude of sins however enor- 
mous, and to be without wealth is to be, in the eyes of the world, con- 
temptible. The conveniencies and the luxuries of life have become so 
very abundant, they are so much before the eyes of all mankind, that 
their enjoyment now appears to be indispensable to pleasant, or even 
to decent existence, and the idea of a mental elevation above those 
matters which minister to the ease and delectation of the body 
merely, is considered as ridiculous romance. Now we wish to look so- 
berly at this subject, and as good humouredly as we can, and therefore 
while we take up our song, (though it be but as the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness,) against the extravagant estimation of wealth 
which these days show forth, we shall guard against running into the 
opposite extreme, by the fanciful laudation of meagre poverty ; and 
the rather, that we fear we should lack eloquence to give it an appa- 
rent, fascination, even in the eyes of those who know nothing of it 
but by report. Yet it is not to be denied, that whatever the fat and 
dull-hearted English may think, and however bold and unwarrantable 
the assertion may appear to them, even meagre poverty may, under 
particular circumstances, be imbued with a real dignity and simple 
happiness denied to the actual possession and deglutition of beef and 
pudding. We learn from the life of the celebrated Jean Paul, that 
some forty years ago, when writing some of his most wonderful pro- 
ductions, he lived in a house where in the same room in which he was 
studying and writing, his mother managed all the household operations ; 
cooking, washing, scouring, handling the broom, and these being fi- 
nished, spinning cotton. Notwithstanding the near neigbourhood of 
these laborious and common, but not necessarily mean occupations, the 
soul of the excellent German was as devoted, he was as truly happy, 
as good humoured, and much more virtuous than if he had possessed 
all the luxuries which wealth could supply. Nevertheless we do not 
absolutely contend for the superior bliss of his condition, and we should 
prefer when we sit down to write, that neither the odour of suds, nor 
the noise of scouring, should interfere with our olfactory, or auditory 
nerves. But there be some, who without their ottoman, their rose- 
wood writing table, their silver ink-stand, and their silk-dressing gown 
put on for the greater ease of their bodies while they write, would 
think they were denied a necessary of authorship ; and these affected 
persons who thus ape humanity in finicalibus, are absolutely held in 
consideration for that very affectation, which if it were not for the 
sickly gentility that is abroad, would sink them into merited contempt. 
In England, and particularly in the metropolis, the degrading pros- 
tration of evpry thing before wealth, i§ unspeakably disgusting. Sen- 
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sual indulgence is so confessedly the general aim, that it is no longer 
deemed the summum nefas, but rather the summum bonum — 

Animam prseferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 
and any indulgence that can be fancied for the body's delight is so 
readily procured for money, that money, and that only, is considered 
worthy of respect, or if any thing else comes in for a share, it is only 
in proportion to its marketable value, and to its efficacy in procuring 
the master-key of luxurious living, — money. To such a pitch has this 
arrived, so fat hath the heart of this people waxen, that the distinction 
between virtue and vice, as respects its consequences in this world, is 
almost lost. The sole distinction lies now between poverty and riches. 
No matter what crimes a man may be stained with — no matter if by 
the most notorious violations of integrity, and honor, and decency, he 
has acquired a fortune, and escaped the punishment of the law, the 
incarceration of his body, or the suspension of his neck, he will find 
plenty of respect and favor, if he have money to spend, and will spend 
it. If he were loathsome as Caliban, faugh ! he would still find beauty 
to smile on him ; if he were brutish and stupid as Cymon before he 
loved, he would find persons to flatter his breeding and intelligence, 
while he filled them with meat and drink, and paid for them at play- 
houses, and other houses to which the decent page cannot afford a 
name. If he were imperious and tyrannical as Tiberius himself, he 
might indulge his humour, if he would but pay for it, and the beaten 
slave would pocket his recompense, and solace himself with a richer 
dinner the next day. Yet this is in proud independent England, where 
every man is said to have a sense of his rights, and sturdily to main- 
tain them. There never was a boast with less foundation. There is 
scarcely any such thing in England as independence, save that winch 
exhibits itself against poverty. They sturdily stand up for that which 
will gratify their sensual desires, but from the lowest, whose heaven 
lies in ale, and beef-steaks, and pudding, to the highest, who languish 
for opera dancers, and the best living at the Clarendon, show them 
that you can bestow these things, and they are your very humble ser- 
vants for any dirty work that they may be commanded to perform- 
Of course this is not universally true ; there are some, and perhaps in 
so vast a society, we may say there are many exceptions, but is gener- 
ally true, and such is the love of pleasure, of expensive show, of lux- 
urious ease within, and ostentatious parade without, that everything 
sinks before it, virtue is considered ridiculous when it stands in the 
way of such indulgence — gross licentiousness makes an excuse tor 
itself out of this artificial necessity, and those who should be content 
with comfortable mediocrity, put themselves in the way of gratifying 
the worst appetites of the wealthy, in order that they in their turn 
may be able to indulge their own, with the hire of what ought to be 
their infamy. But in luxurious England, or at all events in London, 
the only real practical infamy is that which clings to poverty, howeve 
honest. . 

Nor is the extravagant estimation of wealth confined to those j*n 
are eager for the indulgence of their passions, or who are regaf*""- 
of old fashioned decorum in the conduct of their lives. The g ene !. a 
habits of society have become so expensive, and the supposed necess y 
for following those habits so universal, that an abstract deference 
wealth, seems to have become a principle of their social system, »• 
if the character of a man comes to be considered, the question i» ' 
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so much what he will be likely to do from his principles, his temper, 
and his mental capabilities, as what he can afford to do, from the pro- 
perty he possesses. The evil consequences which must How from this 
gross and unreasonable adoration of wealth, might be easily shown in 
theory, but we need not enter into any argument to exhibit them, we 
have only to point to the every-day events of the world. 

There is absolutely nothing great of an intellectual character to be 
found. Wealth is the only thing in estimation, and therefore to that 
alone are men's exertions devoted. There is every where a perpetual 
striving and rushing forward to grasp at the alluring bait of money. 
What author now writes for fame or for posterity? What name is 
there, however great in the world of intellect, that has not lowered 
itself by a too eager desire to sell that name for money ? Why do we 
find histories by Sir Walter Scott, and Sir James Mackintosh, which 
might be composed by any ordinary author who took time and pains ? 
Why do we find no one at the English bar whose name as a profound 
thinker, or a forensic orator, will ever be heard of after he is dead, and 
his heirs are in possession of the thousands he has made ? Why is it 
the common cry that there is no such thing as principle amongst pub- 
lic men? Why are manufactures of all kinds pushed into the market 
in immense quantity, and of reduced quality, while w.iges are diminished 
to the lowest possible remuneration which will maintain existence ? 
All this results from an unnatural insatiable craving after wealth — a 
desire to possess the luxuries of life rather than a lofty character for 
genius or learning, or integrity, or moderation. And after all, what 
happiness is found in these luxuries, which the more homely living of 
our fathers did not supply ? Hear the true philosophy, even from the 
same author who supplies us with the second text of this discourse. 

Non possidentem mutta, vocaveris 
Recte beatum ; rectius occupat 

Nomen beati qui Deorum 

Muneribus &upienter uti 
Duramque callet paupcriem, 
Pejusque letho flagitium timet ; 

Non iUe pro caris aniicis 

Aut patria timidus perire. 

Is there not a more veritable and homefelt and enduring joy in pos- 
sessing and holding fast such principles as these, than in all the hot 
luxury and gaudy glitter, the love of which now corrupts and de- 
grades men, and turns them from intellectual beings into mere money- 
waking machines. Of the higher and holier sanctions of religion, it 
does not become me here to speak, but men should learn, that even 
'n this life, the Regina pecunia is more a fancied than a real sovereign 
dispenser of the means of human enjoyment. Let us toil for the 
decent comforts of life, and therewith be content, and let the residue 
pf our exertions be devoted, not to the pampering of our households, 
•>ut to the cultivation of a pure, and lasting, and honorable reputation, 
'hat so we may bequeath something more truly honorable than wealth, 
to our children. 

But will our children thank us for the boon ? As the world goes, 
perhaps not. But do men's children thank them for the fortunes which 
they inherit, and which go to the fostering and cultivation of luxury, 
v 'ce and corruption ? Not they — they are hardened by the custom of 
the world ; they think their parents live too long, and sensual indul- 
gence being their only, or their principal aim, they desire but the 
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wealth to enable them to follow their inclinations, while every feeling 
that would interfere with their pleasure is choked in its birth, as con- 
trary to that calm indifference, which is essential to fashionable man- 
ners, and most congenial to the empty heads, and emptier hearts, of 
the mass of what are called fashionable people. Only that you would 
shake your head and pronounce me a pedant, you should hear a screed 
from that satyrical rogue, Persius, on this very subject. 

The reader hath discovered by this time, that we are not Dives, or 
we would not have railed on lady Fortune after this fashion ; no mat- 
ter. If we have been prosy, we shall make him amends, and at the 
same time give a beautiful illustration of our views, by quoting a 
noble sonnet from one of the few literary men of the day who have 
scorned to barter their high fame for the sake of present emolument : 

Oh friend, I know not which way I must look 

For comfort — being as I am oppressed 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show. Mean handiwork of craftsman ; cook — 

Or groom ! We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest. 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delight us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry, and these we adore ; 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence 

And pure religion, breatln'ng household laws. 

Wordsworth. 



THE GRIDIRON; 

OR l'AJJDY MULLOWNEY'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

(By the author of the King and the Bishop.) 

Soldier — Boskos thromutdo boskos. 

Parolles — I know you are the Musko's regiment. 

Soldier. — Bohos vauvado : — 

Parolles. — I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue. 

All's icetl that ends wetl. 

Matthews, in his " Trip to America," gives a ludicrous representa- 
tion of an Irishman who has left his own country on the old-fashioned 
speculation of " seeking his fortune" — and who, after various previous 
failures in the pursuit, at length goes into the back settlements with 
the intention of becoming interpreter general between the Yankees and 
the Indian tribes — but the Indians reject his proferred service, " The 
poor ignorant creatures" as he himself says, "just because he did not 
understand their language." We are told, moreover, that Goldsmith 
visited the land of dykes and dams, for the purpose of teaching the 
Hollanders English, quite overlooking (until his arrival in the country 
made it obvious,) that he did not know a word of Dutch himself. I 
have prefaced the following story thus, in the hope that the "pre- 
cedent" which covers so many absurdities in law, may be considered 
available by the autlwr, as well as the suitor, and may serve a turn in 
the court of criticism, as well as in the common pleas. 

A certain old gentleman in the west of Ireland whose love of the ridi- 
culous quite equalled his taste for claret and fox-hunting, was wont, upon 



